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a STORY OF THE 
Great Plains 


TEXT BY MAY McNEER LITHOGRAPHS BY C. H. DeWITT 


In brilliant pictures and a text filled with exciting anecdotes this 
fascinating book follows the march of civilization across the 
plains—from the days of the Indians and pathfinders such as 
Kit Carson through the growth of the “dust bowl” and the 
Great Plains as they are today. $1.00 








THE 
Cat 
That Walked a Week 


BY MEINDERT DeJONG PICTURES BY JESSIE ROBINSON 


“A darling cat story about a city apartment cat that was taken by 
conscienceless neighbors and presumably drowned—and that 


made his way back to his heartbroken little master...... De- 
lightfully told, with a sympathetic,—but never sentimental— 
touch.” Virginia Kirkus $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS @ 49 E. 33rd Street, N.Y. 16 









































Peter Penguin Talking 


Some of you have heard me tell of the Grand 
Pan Penguin and some of you have not. He lives 
alone in the icy heart of Antarctica, where the 
warmest summer day is colder than our winter 
nights and where winter is so cold that rocks crack and mountains 
crumble. For weeks the sun never rises over the horizon, and in this 
long, black night of the Antarctic winter, the Grand Pan Penguin 
does a great deal of thinking. 

He thinks about all the penguins everywhere: the thousands of 
penguins on islands off the African coast, the thousands more around 
the tip of South America, and the great Emperor penguins who stay 
in the cold homeland of Antarctica. News comes to him on currents 
of sea and air and for a long, long year he thinks, 

Then he does something about it. He takes his diamond crown and 
his emerald cane, steps into his frost-and-icicle seaplane and off he goes. 
When he comes to a penguin town, he acts swiftly because he has 
thought so long that he knows just what he wants to do. 

Once he came to a large island where two kinds of penguins lived. 
The Jackass penguins lived on one end and the little Johnny penguins 
on the other, with a rocky ridge between. A gang of young Jackass 
penguins thought it was great fun to raid the nests of the Johnny 
penguins, break their eggs, carry off their food and leave them squawk- 
ing and screaming. It made the young Jackasses feel gay and bold. 

The Grand Pan Penguin came one night just as they were starting 
on a raid. He put his diamond crown and emerald cane in a big black 
bag and stepped up to the leader of the Jackass penguins. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“None of your business.” 

“Maybe,” said the Grand Pan Penguin, “but you speak carelessly, 
since you do not know my business.” 

“Your business right now is to get out of our way. We’re in a hurry.” 

“T'll go along. Here in this black bag I have a cure for many wounds 
and a remedy for trouble.” 

“Oh, you're a doctor. Well, if you like, come along. Sometimes they 
fight and bite. You might be useful.” 

So they went down stealthily into the streets of the penguin town 
where the little Johnny penguins slept in their nests. Then just as the 
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leader was ready to call the attack, the Grand Pan Penguin let some 
magic out of his bag and there was each Jackass penguin fastened firm 
to the spot where he stood, like a tree with roots. They squawked 
in surprise. 

That woke up the Johnny penguins, At first, they were all in a flutter, 
thinking it just another raid. Then they saw in the dimness that the 
raiders did not move and heard them calling to each other: “I’m 
stuck!” “Help!” . “My feet are grown to the ground.” 

“Let’s pelt them with rocks and bite them,” cried the young Johnny 
penguins. “Oh, what a chance!” 

“Wait,” said the oldest penguin. “Let’s think first. This is not our 
work. Maybe there was a reason for fastening these penguins to the 
earth of our village. Let’s wait and see. We can bite them later if we 
want. Now, just go on with your work and play as usual.” 

So the sun came up and the Johnny penguins went about their day, 
building nests and fishing, sitting on eggs and training the young ones. 
The littlest penguins played about the feet of the big Jackass penguins 
and sometimes made them smile. The mother penguins brought food to 
their children, and some took fish to the prisoners because it was their 
nature to feed anyone who was hungry. 

When night came, the Johnny penguins went to sleep, and the Jackass 
penguins began to talk. 

“They have cute little penguins here,” said one. “Did you see the 
two that played at nesting between my feet?” 

“That was a kind mother penguin who brought me food,” said an- 
other. “I wonder if I ever broke one of her eggs.” 

“You know,” said the leader, “it’s so like our own village that I— 
well, I’m going to resign. I don’t want to lead any more raids here— 
maybe not anywhere.” 

And the Grand Pan Penguin, who had stopped by on his return trip 
to the icy heart of Antarctica, nodded his head and released their feet 
and went home satisfied. 

It is important for penguins to know each other, and it is important 
for people to know different kinds of people, not just their own families 
and friends. But people have a great advantage over penguins, They can 
read and write and make pictures, so they don’t have to be fastened 
to the ground in a strange village to find out about another nationality. 
They can read the accounts of people who have spent months and 
years in other lands. 

I have just been reading a book called Here Is Arrica ($2.50) by 
Attilo Gatti, who spent many years among the people of that continent, 
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white and black, yellow and brown. He liked most of them, from the 
jungle pygmies to the giant Watussi. Another good book about a distant 
country is AusTRALIA ($2) by Grace Allen Hogarth. Here you have 
the exploration and development of one of the most democratic coun- 
tries in the world. Both of these books have large pages with interesting 
maps and many fine illustrations. 

Another good way to get acquainted with foreign countries is to 
read their favorite stories. Frances Frost has made a fine collection in 
LEGENDS OF THE UNITED Nations ($2.50). Here you will meet heroes 
and clowns, kings and poor men, from seventeen countries. For younger 
children there is a delightful Chinese picture book, Tue Goop-Luck 
Horse ($1.50) by Madame Chih-Yi Chan. The gay pictures are drawn 
by Plato Chan, a boy of twelve who is already an artist. 

Of course, with Christmas coming, you will be thinking about books 
for presents. It is fun to look at new picture books while you select 
for younger brothers, sisters and cousins. Don’r Count Your Cuicks 
by Ingri and Edgar d’Aulaire ($2.50) is certainly one of the finest, 
just as beautiful as their earlier books, but this time oh! so funny. A 
fine gift would be Curisrmas House ($1.00) by Thyna Turner, a 
little book with bright pictures, that tells the story of the writing of 
“Twas the night before Christmas.” 

If you have a little brother who likes cars and trucks, be sure to get 
him JAMIE AND THE Dump Truck (85¢) by Eileen Johnston. You'll be 
as excited as he is when you read it to him. It’s a thrilling story. Another 
adventurous tale is THe Pup HIMsetFr ($1.00) by Morgan Dennis. 
What a day he had and what an ending! 

Peter PENGuIN, % Story Parapbe, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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How Santa Claus’ mistake 
made a dream come true 


MARY LOUWS CHRISTMAS 
By Exuis Crepie 


Illustrated by The Author 


From THE tall porch of the great house two rows of old live- 
oaks, like bent and bearded old men, led down to the Cooper 
River which flowed sluggishly, as brown as coffee, at the foot 
of the lawn. Twice a week along this river came the little 
steamer from Charleston, chugging beneath the arching boughs 
of the trees that overhung the water, bringing all sorts of things 
for the plantations that lay along either side of the stream. 

It was fun for Mary Lou to run down to the river bank to 
watch the steamer pass. But as she always noticed, it was even 
more fun for the little colored children. They came racing pell- 
mell down a crooked path through the fields, shrieking and 
laughing, each bent upon getting hae first. Although she never 
played with them, Mary Lou knew most of them by name. 
There was Cricket, a lively little boy, who almost always won 
the race; Dorena, a motherly little girl, who came leading 
several small brothers and sisters; fat little Bitsy-Nell who was 
the cook’s grandchild; and Jay-bo and all his brothers who were 
the washer-woman’s little boys. 

They stood on the bank waving and shouting at the little 
steamer. And if Big Sam, the deck hand, happened to be sitting 
on the rail outside the engine room twanging merrily on his 
guitar, they broke into lively shuffling dances to the music that 
came floating over the water. 

Even though a fence kept her apart, Mary Lou felt a happy 
companionship with the children; and when they were gone 
and the little steamer had passed on, she felt quite forlorn in her 
great, lonely yard. 
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The only time that Mary Lou did not feel a little lonely was 
just before Christmas. There was too much going on to be 
lonely then. Christmas on this great plantation came quite 
gradually. It began in the kitchen a month beforehand, when 
Cook began to bake the Christmas fruit-cakes. Their spicy smell 
drew Mary Lou as a bee is drawn to plum-blossoms. She hung 
about, getting underfoot, licking buttery, sugary spoons, snitch- 
ing small bits of candied citron and cherry, until Cook, out of 
patience, cried out, “If you don’t be a good girl and stay outen 
my way, I declare, I’ll call de jay-bird. I'll tell him to fly up to 
de North Pole and tell old Santa not to bring you dat big doll 
what opens and shuts her eyes!” 

Mary Lou prudently took herself out of the way. 

Other hints of what Christmas would bring came to the little 
girl now and then. “Now when Grandma arrives today,” Mama 
whispered, as she was tying Mary Lou’s bonnet before going to 
the landing to meet the little steamer, “remember to give her a 
kiss and say, “Grandma, I do hope you are going to have a happy 
Christmas!’ Can you remember?” 

Mary Lou nodded, smiling. 

With Grandma in the house it began to feel more and more 
Christmasy. She brought a beautiful red-velvet cloak for Mary 
Lou and a bonnet with a plume. One day, as she slipped Mary 
Lou a peppermint from a little beaded bag that she always car- 
ried on her wrist, she asked, “Which had you rather old Santa 
brought you, a doll carriage or a little red wagon?” 

Mary Lou thought a moment. “A little red wagon, 
Grandma!” 

“Well, well. Perhaps you had better write a letter to Santa.” 

The letter was written with Grandma holding Mary Lou’s 
hand, and that very afternoon they drove to the wharf and gave 
it to the Captain of the little steamer. 

Two days before Christmas, Mary Lou had another clue to 
Santa’s plans. A huge Christmas tree was being set up on the 
lawn in front of the house—a prickly, green holly-tree, loaded 
with clusters of bright red berries. Mary Lou, in cloak and 
bonnet, was running around it full of excitement, as Papa and 
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the Negro men worked to get it into place. There was much 
shouting. 

“Hold it there, Tom, hold it! All right now, Nelson, put the 
end of the trunk right into the hole! Don’t let it fall!” 

Round and round raced Mary Lou. “You watch out there, 
Mary Lou!” exclaimed Uncle Nelson, the colored gardener. 
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“Do this tree fall on you, you won’t be ridin’ no little rubber- 
tired tricycle on Christmas Day!” 

Mary Lou drew away from the tree and looked question- 
ingly at Nelson. “Is Santa going to bring me a tricycle?” she 
asked. 

“Well, I can’t say for sure, but somebody told me that the 
jay-bird was prying round in Santa’s workshop up at the North 
Pole and came across a little tricycle with your name on it!” 

Mary Lou turned these shining hints gingerly in her mind, as 
fragile baubles from the Christmas tree are turned in the fingers, 
ever so lightly, lest they shatter. Could they possibly come true 
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—really, truly true? She tried to remember last Christmas, but 
it was so long ago that it seemed more like a dream than a sure- 
enough happening. She decided not to count too much upon 
Christmas. It might be only make-believe, like Nelson’s stories 
of the rabbit that ran around in tail-coat and top-hat. However 
much you looked for him, you never saw him. But he was de- 
lightful, nevertheless. And so was all the talk of Santa’s bounty— 
delightful, even if nothing ever came of it. 

Then at last came the afternoon before Christmas. Every 
one watched eagerly for the arrival of the little steamer. It 
would surely come bulging with Christmas boxes and bundles. 
Bags of fruit for the Christmas tree would be unloaded, boxes 
of candles, yards of tinsel, and all kinds of bright baubles. Fire- 
works, which in the South are a part of every Christmas celebra- 
tion, would be carried carefully down the gangplank. 

When the little vessel was sighted, chugging up the river, a 
great shout went up and the Negroes streamed along the road 
to the wharf to see the mysterious bundles come ashore. 

Papa drove up from the stable, the fringes of the carriage 
fluttering gaily. “Oh, Papa, Papa, let me go!” cried Mary Lou, 
dashing across the front porch. Papa paused, pulling on the 
reins and looking a little worried. Mary Lou was puzzled to see 
that for some reason she was not wanted. 

Then Mama came hurrying out. “No, no, honey, you come 
with me. I’m going down to the big walnut tree to pick up some 
nuts for Cook’s walnut-fudge cake. I need you to help me.” 

That settled the question. While Papa went to fetch the 
bundles from the little steamer, Mary Lou followed Mama to 
the towering walnut tree upon the edge of the family burying 
ground. As Mama knew, sometimes old Santa sent large pack- 
ages, which could not be stuffed into his pack, by the little 
steamer. From here, Mary Lou would not be able to see what 
was brought back in the carriage. 

But Mary Lou found it hard to keep her mind upon the busi- 
ness of picking up the nuts which lay scattered on the ground. 
She kept running to an opening in the hedge to peer toward the 
house. It was not until Mama began to crack the nuts upon a 
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fallen gravestone and to pick out the meats that the little girl 
stood still. For every one that went into Mama’s bowl, two 
found their way down Mary Lov’s little red lane. 

When at last she thought to run and peep again, she saw that 
the swags of moss that hung down over the drive were all 
waggling like beards of old men who have something exciting 
to talk about. She knew by the waggling that the carriage had 
just passed underneath. Shouting to Mama that Papa had surely 
come, she sped toward the house. 

By the time she got there, the carriage was already under the 
carriage shed. Mary Lou searched it thoroughly, but like the 
rabbit in the tail-coat, not a sign of a package could be found. 

That night she hung her stocking upon the mantel before 
going to bed, although in her secret heart there was a doubt that 
there would be anything inside it in the morning. But there 
might be! Her thoughts teetered back and forth as she fell 
asleep. “Maybe it’s true, maybe it’s not, maybe it’s true, maybe 
it’s not!” And so at last she drifted off. 

In the early dawn her eyes popped open. She did not see the 
tears of disappointment on Mama’s face or that Papa looked 
quite crestfallen. Her eyes fell instantly upon the stocking. It 
was lumpy and bulging—stuffed to bursting! Jumping up 
quickly, Mary Lou brought it to her bed and dug happily into 
it. Out came dates and nuts and raisins and tangerines, and all 
kinds of confections that arrived only at Christmas. And won- 
der of wonders! One round lump proved to be a tiny music 
box. If you pressed a little spring out came tumbling a lively 
tinkling tune. Mary Lou listened entranced. She knew that 
tune! In delight, she began to sing with the music. “I wish I 
was in the land of cotton, old times there am not forgotten, 
look away! Look away! Look away, Dixie-land!” 

Mama and Papa sat dreading the moment when their little 
girl would begin to look for the other toys, the splendid rubber- 
tired tricycle, the sleepy-eyed doll, the little red wagon and the 
toy piano. But the moment they dreaded never came. Mary Lou 
was entirely enchanted with the fruit and candy and the little 
music box. Christmas, after all, was true—really, truly true. 
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It was not until late afternoon when Papa took the family for 
a drive about the plantation that she was reminded of the other 
toys. As they drove past Cricket’s home, she made a sudden 
exclamation. “Oh, Mama, look!” 

With amazement, Mama fixed her eyes upon the little Negro 
boy. Seated upon a bright, new rubber-tired tricycle, he was 
pedaling furiously around and around his little cabin home. At 
his heels ran a flock of brothers and sisters shouting and yelling 
with glee. It was not surprising to Mary Lou to see a tattered 
little boy with so fine a gift. “Oh, Papa! Mama! Look what 
Santa Claus brought Cricket! Let me stop and watch him ride 
' it. Please! Please let me stop just a little minute!” 

Other times Mama had refused such requests firmly but 
kindly, but today something made her change her iron rule. 
“Yes, indeed! You may stop and play with that tricycle!” she 
cried, casting a reproachful look at Papa. 

Dressed in her new red-velvet coat and the little plumed 
bonnet, Mary Lou timidly opened the cabin gate. She was met 
with flattering whoops of joy. Mama and Papa and Grandma 
watched from the carriage as she was enthroned upon the tri- 
cycle. The brothers and sisters scrambled for the pleasure of 
pushing her around and around the house. They showed her 
how to pedal. They shrieked and laughed and admired her 
progress. Then the children must hear her music box. Mary Lou 
brought it from the carriage. Her new friends listened pop- 
eyed. They threw up their hands and shouted with admiration. 
It was a “cunjer” box! They danced and shuffled to the merry 
tune. Never in all her life had Mary Lou had so glorious a time! 
And when at last Mama called her, she said good-by with tear- 
ful regret. 

“You can come again and ride our little tricycle,” comforted 
Cricket. “You can ride it any time you wants to!” 

Mary Lou settled down in the carriage for the rest of the 
humdrum drive. To her surprise it proved far from humdrum. 
Each little cabin was bursting with joy over a wonderful toy 
left by Santa Claus. 


At Dorena’s house all the little brothers and sisters were 
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gathered in an ecstatic circle about a toy piano, taking turns at 
picking out tunes on its small keys. In the next yard Jay-bo went 
galloping wildly around, pulling a little red wagon that was 
overflowing with shouting young ones. At the cook’s home 
Bitsy-Nell sat upon the doorstep, cradling a lovely golden-haired 
doll in her arms. All the magic tales of Santa’s bounty had come 
true! That they had not come true for herself disturbed Mary 
Lou not at all. At each little cabin she was allowed to get out 
and play awhile with the children and their wonderful toys. 

“Oh, Mama, may I play with them again tomorrow?” begged 
Mary Lou as the carriage at last drew up to her own porch. Fora 
moment Mama hesitated. Then she made a rash promise. 

“Yes, you may. For as long as there is a piece of those toys, 
you may go to play with them!” 
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When dusk began to fall, the candles were lit on the tower- 
ing Christmas tree. All the Negro children and their mothers 
and fathers and grandmothers and grandfathers gathered and 
stared at the glimmering lights. They sang beautiful, majestic 
songs that made the tears come into Mary Lou’s eyes. 

Go tell it on the mountain 
Over the hills and everywhere 
Go tell it on the mountain 


That Christ the Lord is born! 


Then a merry, fat Santa appeared and made every one squeal 
and shout with delight. He began to hand out bags of fruit and 
candy. As each little colored child received his gift, he bobbed 
politely and stammered a few words of thanks. 

“Thanky, Santa Claus, for dis nice fruit, 
and thanky for my nice little wagon.” 

“Thanky, Santa, for my purty little doll!” 
“Thanky, Santa, for our little piano!” 
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As Papa explained to Mama afterward, it was a good thing 
that he had straightened out a mistake that must have been made 
in Santa’s workshop. All those wonderful toys had arrived on 
the little steamer addressed to Mary Lou. When Papa saw them 
he said to himself, “So many things for one little girl who al- 
ready has all sort of toys that she never plays with!” And just 
about that time along came Cricket’s mother and Dorena’s 
mother and all the other mothers of the little colored children. 
They all looked very sad. 

“What is the matter?” Papa asked Jay-bo’s mother. 

“Old Santa done forgot all my children! Not a thing for 
them on Christmas morning!” she sobbed. 

Then Papa knew a mistake had been made. It could not have 
been intended that Mary Lou should have so much and the 
other children nothing at all; and so Papa had chosen the little 
wagon from the pile and handed it to Jay-bo’s mother. 

“I think Santa meant this for your children,” he said. And 
then he had given the tricycle to Cricket’s mother and the doll 
to Bitsy-Nell’s mother and the piano to Dorena’s mother—and 
there was still left the lovely little music box for Mary Lou. 

Mama, after thinking it over, agreed that he did perfectly 
right. And old Santa, smiling and nodding, received the heart- 
felt thanks of all the little Negro children, never dreaming how 
nearly his plans had come to going awry. 

After the singing and the gifts came the fireworks, the crown- 
ing event of the party. Swoosh! went the skyrockets. Then 
came a shower of golden stars in the dark sky. Zoom! Zoom! 
Zoom! balls of red fire, green fire, yellow fire, streaked up from 
the Roman candles. The last star that fell did not put an end to 
Christmas for Mary Lou. She went to bed that night with a 
bright eagerness in her heart. Tomorrow she could go and play 
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with the little colored children! For as long as their toys lasted, 
she could play with them! Every day would be Christmas! 

And little did Mama dream how long those toys would last— 
in one form or another! The wagon collapsed one day under a 
load of five or six, all trying to ride at once. But that was. not 
the end of it. After the first loud wails of grief, the children 
began to think of what could be made from the parts. Each of 
the wheels was set on a little axle in the end of a forked stick 
and, so, became four separate push-wheels. Mary Lou and the 
others ran wild races with them, and thought it fully as much 
fun as riding in the wagon. And the body of the wagon, by the 
magic of make-believe, though it sat flat upon the ground, be- 
came the little steamer and carried a happy cargo of shouting 
young ones. 

The doll, when she finally lost her hair, became a seven-day 
wonder. Through a hole in the head, one could see how her eyes 
worked. As Mary Lou figured it out, the arrangement was 
something like the well-sweep. A heavy stone on the end of the 
sweep pulled the bucket out of the well; a small weight fastened 
to the eyes pulled them down and made them close. It was very 
intriguing. She and Bitsy-Nell hit upon a unique way of re- 
placing the hair. Some tufts of grass in the edge of the field, they 
found, had long silky roots; and when the tufts were stuffed 
in their darling’s gaping skull, the roots stuck out and made a 
fine substitute for hair. They washed it, combed it, and found 
endless ways to arrange it. They braided it; they rolled it; they 
tied it with bits of ribbon; and they enjoyed their toy even more 
than when its hair was too elegant to touch. 

When it finally came apart, no tears were shed for the little 
piano. A strange new instrument was inside. To their surprise 
they found they could play it by tapping it with a stick, and 
all the familiar tunes began to tinkle out as brightly as before. 

And so at last after a long time, another Christmas came 
around and Mary Lou wrote another letter to Santa. “Dear 
Santa:” it ran, “Please this Christmas bring some more lovely 
presents to Cricket and Dorena and the rest. It is lots more fun 
than if I get them. With love, dear Santa, Mary Lou.” 
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LITTLE ALLIGATOR 


By Dorotuy Pierce LEHMAN 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Scuumacuer is a little alligator, who belongs to Jimmie Black. 
You probably would not call him pretty, with his scaly black- 
and-yellow skin, his queer eyes, his mouth so full of teeth 
(three times as many as you have), and his funny lazy ways. 

You might even be a bit afraid of him. Jimmie was at the 
very first but only for a little while. 

One warm June morning, Jimmie’s sister Katherine called 
him to come to see what was in the box the expressman had just 
brought. 

“It’s for you, Jimmie,” Katherine called. “Hurry up! It’s 
from Uncle Alec and Aunt Grace.” 

“Oh, boy!” Jimmie thought. “Probably a box of oranges.” 
Uncle Alec and Aunt Grace lived in Florida. Jimmie liked 
oranges very much, especially the ripe ones that his uncle sent 
from Florida. 

“Sign here, please,” said the expressman, and Jimmie had to 
sign his name on a piece of yellow paper to show that he had 
received the box. Jimmie could do it, for he was in second 
grade. Of course he wasn’t used to writing “Master,” and 
“Jimmie” was easier than “James,” but Katherine helped and 
the expressman gave him the box. 

“Better be careful. He may bite,” the man warned as he 
drove away. 
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The top of the box was not solid but made of little strips of 
board. Jimmie peeked through and jumped back. 

“Oh, Kay! It’s a snake!” 

“Jimmie! Don’t be silly! Uncle Alec wouldn’t send you a 
snake.” 

Katherine was fourteen and quite grown-up, but it was her 
turn to jump when she peeked. 

“Oh, Jimmie! We'd better kill him!” 

Just then their mother came out and settled things by telling 
them to open the envelope that was fastened on one end of the 
box. It was a note from Uncle Alec and it said: 


Dear JIMMIE: 


Your Aunt Grace and I are sending you this baby alligator 
for a pet. See that he can get to water and give him a little raw 
meat about three times a week. Maybe you can spare him a little 
of your hamburger. He shouldn’t be left out on cold nights, 
for he’s only a baby yet. But don’t take him into your bed to 
keep him warm, for you might wake in the morning to find a 
toe partly nibbled away. 

Heaps of love, 
Unc.e ALEc 
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The alligator just looked around when they pried the cover 
off his box but made no move to get out. He only stared with 
his queer eyes and wiggled his tail a bit. 

“Where are you going to keep him, Jimmie?” Kay asked. 

“T think I’ll make a pool in the backyard for him. Uncle Alec 
said he should be able to get to water.” 

Mother had a better suggestion. “We'll put him in that old 
copper wash-boiler until father gets home. You can put a piece 
of wood at one end for him to lie on when he doesn’t want to 
be in the water.” 

So out to the yard they went, Jimmie carrying the box while 
Katherine brought the boiler and a piece of wood from the base- 
ment. 

“Better warm the water a little, Jimmie,” mother directed. 

The boiler was all set, with a block of wood in one end of 
the shallow water. Jimmie even pulled a little grass and put it on 
the block. But no one made a move to take the little alligator 
up and put him in his new home. 

“He’s your alligator, Jimmie,” Katherine said. “It’s your job 
to pick him up. I certainly don’t want to touch him.” 

Jimmie looked at his mother. She nodded. “Go ahead! He 
won't hurt you.” 

Jimmie looked at the rough body, its scales in diamond 
pattern on the back, and at the ugly blunt little nose, and some- 
thing inside him seemed to go “i-i-ish” with a little quiver. If 
he only had mittens on—or even one of mother’s potholders! 

“Well, go on!” Katherine said. “We’re waiting! He isn’t 
going to climb into that boiler by himself.” 

Jimmie all but shut his eyes and took hold of the little alli- 
gator across the back. Then he discovered a very funny thing. 
He really didn’t mind handling him at all! After that he sort of 
liked picking him up, especially if there were people around 
who were afraid to touch him. 

When father came home, he decided against the pool. 

“You see, son, we can’t dig up this yard because we don’t 
own it, but when we get out to our own new home, we’ll make 
a little pool for him there. In the meantime, I think we can fix 
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up a pen for him with wire netting, like the one Mother has to 
keep the dogs off her flowers, and you can keep a shallow basin 
of water in his pen.” 

Before a week had gone the little alligator was the most 
popular pet in the neighborhood. Jimmie’s friends hung over the 
pen for hours at a time. They all wanted to feed the little fellow, 
but there was a rule—no feeding except what Jimmie did three 
times a week. Of course the alligator caught some flies himself 
and a few other insects. 

“What are you going to name him?” Katherine asked. 

Jimmie didn’t know. 

“Td call him Dopey if I were you. Look at him now! He 
surely is dopey.” 

Jimmie didn’t like that name. David, his best friend, sug- 
gested “Butch.” That was the name of David’s dog. Jimmie 
didn’t like that either. He thought he’d better ask mother. She 
always had good ideas. 

“Is there any one or any thing that you like particularly well 
that you'd like to name him for?” mother asked. 

Jimmie hesitated a moment. 

“Well, I like Grandpa Schumacher awfully well, but I think 
it would be kind of funny to name an alligator ‘Grandpa 
Schumacher.’ ” 

Mother agreed that it would be funny. 

“Maybe if you talked to Grandpa Schumacher, he could help 
you with a name.” 

Grandpa Schumacher was not really Jimmie’s grandfather, 
but Jimmie could not have loved him more if he had been. He 
lived next door and he and Jimmie were the best of friends. 

It was Grandpa Schumacher who gave Jimmie his gay green 
Tyrolian hat with the feather on the side, and taught him how 
to yodel. Of course he couldn’t yodel as well as Grandpa Schu- 
macher who grew up in the mountains of the Tyrol—but 
Jimmie’s yodeling was better than any his friends could do. 

And you should see the quaint little animals that Grandpa 
Schumacher carved out of wood for Jimmie—the dancing bear, 
the goat, and a whole flock of geese. 
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Grandpa Schumacher smiled a little when Jimmie told him 
he would like to name the alligator for him. 

“Well, that wouldn’t be so bad! You see ‘Schumacher’ really 
means ‘shoemaker’ and, when the alligator grows up, maybe you 
will make a pair of shoes for your mamma from his skin. Very 
fine leather it is!” 

Jimmie didn’t think he would want to do that, but Grandpa 
Schumacher just went on with a little laugh. “Yes, I think ‘Schu- 
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GRANDPA SCHUMACHER AND JIMMIE WERE THE BEST OF FRIENDS 


macher’ is a very good name. He is much too young to be 
called ‘Grandpa Schumacher,’ but just ‘Schumacher’ would be 
a grand name for him.” 

So the little alligator was called Schumacher in spite of all the 
sport Katherine made of the name. 

“Don’t you think you ought to teach Schumacher some 
tricks?” David asked one day. 

“What kind of tricks?” Jimmie asked. 

“Why, things like Butch does, you know. Butch sits up and 
speaks for things to eat—” 

“Well, you can’t expect Schumacher to sit up on his tail and 
beg!” 
“No-o, but Butch rolls over and plays dead. Maybe Schu- 


macher could do that.” 
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So they began trying to train Schumacher to roll over and 
play dead. No luck! Finally Schumacher’s patience gave out— 
he made a snap at Jimmie’s finger and just missed it! 





“I think we’d better let him alone,” said Jimmie wisely. “I 
don’t think he wants to play dead.” 

Katherine came along just then. “Huh!” she laughed. “I sup- 
pose he can’t see any use in playing dead when he just naturally 
looks that way most of the time.” 

Jimmie and David pretended not to hear. It was plain to be 
seen that Katherine wasn’t very fond of Schumacher. 

“I suppose if he was a silly cat and could have a pink ribbon 
tied around his neck, Kay would like him,” Jimmie growled 
when Katherine was out of hearing. “You just wait! Some day 
Schumacher will do something that will surprise her.” 

And Schumacher did. He also surprised Jimmie and David. 

One very hot day Jimmie decided Schumacher needed a 
deeper basin with more water so he could keep cool. Jimmie 
filled an old roasting pan full of water and propped a board up 
for Schumacher to craw] into the pan. 

When Jimmie and David next looked, it was in answer to an 
excited call from Katherine. 

“Hey, will you boys come and see what Schumacher is doing 
now?” 

Schumacher didn’t seem to be doing anything. There he lay 
in the roaster with only the blunt tip of his nose out and his 
eyes wide open under water! 

“Look at his eyes! How can he keep them open under water? 
You can’t do that,” said Katherine. 
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“Tt looks as if he had a window shut over them,” said David. 

Jimmie ran to get his mother. She was good at explaining. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mother, “Schumacher has an extra pair of 
eyelids, almost like cellophane, so that he can keep his eyes open 
under water.” 

“Well, can you beat that,” said Katherine, and Jimmie 
winked at David. Katherine had found something of interest in 
Schumacher, after all. 

Aside from meat three times a week and plenty of water, 
Jimmie could not discover anything that Schumacher liked 
particularly well. 

“Don’t you wish he could bark like Butch?” David asked. 
“T can always tell when Butch likes things. He barks and wags 
his tail.” 

“Well, I guess you wouldn’t want Schumacher to wag his 
tail. And Schumacher will bellow when he gets older, too— 
kind of like a bull. Mother has heard the old alligators bellow in 
the swamp at night when she was visiting Aunt Grace. She says 
it sounds awful spooky.” 

David shivered. “Maybe folks won’t like it when Schumacher 
bellows at night.” 

“Oh, he won’t do that for a long time yet,” said Jimmie 
easily. 

One day, quite by accident, Jimmie tickled Schumacher’s 
nose with a brushy head of grass. The little alligator wrinkled 
his ugly blunt nose into something that was almost like a funny 
smile. Jimmie tickled his nose again and he did the same thing! 

After that when Jimmie and David wanted Schumacher to 
show off, they tickled his nose with grass. He might not be able 
to sit up and speak like Butch or play dead—he couldn’t even 
bark or wag his tail—but he had that one trick. 

In August the Blacks’ new home was ready for them. It was 
clear across the city along the north shore of the lake and alto- 
gether too far for Jimmie to visit his old friends often. He didn’t 
like leaving the boys, especially David, or Grandpa Schumacher. 

As for Jimmie’s friends, it was hard to tell whom they were 
going to miss most, Jimmie or his unusual pet. 
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“We'll have to meet sometime at the park,” said David. 
“Maybe you could bring Schumacher along in a basket. It 
would be sort of a picnic for him.” 

When the big van was finally loaded, there didn’t seem to be 
any place for Schumacher and his boiler. 

“Never mind, Jimmie,” said mother. “He will be all right 
here tonight and we will drive over for him in the car to- 
morrow.” 

The next day was such a busy one, getting all the furniture 
in the right places in the new home, that they didn’t come for 
Schumacher until the second day. 

And, then, a terrible thing! Schumacher had disappeared! 
There wasn’t a sight or trace of the little alligator and his boiler. 

Jimmie thought at first that David had taken him home. No! 
David hadn’t been over after the van left. Jimmie and David 
went about to all the boys’ houses, but no one had seen Schu- 
macher. Grandpa Schumacher had gone for a ride to his daugh- 
ter’s farm that day, so he could tell them nothing. 

“Tt’s a shame!” said Katherine. “Who could have done such 
a thing?” Jimmie could hardly believe his ears. He’d expected 
Kay to say, “Good riddance!” Instead, she was suggesting that 
they put an advertisement in the paper offering a reward. 

Jimmie thought of the money he was saving toward a bicycle. 
He’d be willing to give all of it to get Schumacher back. 

So they put an advertisement in the paper, among the lost 
dogs and cats. “Lost—a baby alligator. Reward for his return 
to Jimmie Black.” They added their new address. 

Days went by but no Schumacher. Jimmie jumped every 
time the telephone rang, hoping it would be some one to say 
that he would bring Schumacher home. Such a nice little pool 
they had waiting for him under a young weeping willow tree! 

“IT think we should have a picnic in the park,” Mrs. Black 
said one morning. “There are only a few days left before school 
begins. I’ll telephone David’s mother and ask them to meet us.’ 

Jimmie’s mother was really sorry for Jimmie and thought a 
picnic might make him forget Schumacher for a little while. 

David and Jimmie had hardly eaten their picnic lunch when 
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off they started for the zoo at the end of the park. They never 
tired of the animals. 

“Don’t you wish you lived near the park so you could come 
every day?” David asked. “Phil Edwards says he can hear the 
lions roar at his house, but I don’t believe it.” 

There were all the old animals to visit and some new ones. 
The black bear had two mischievous cubs that came close to 
getting a spanking, and there was a queer new goat perched 
high on the rocks back of the deer enclosure. A little spotted 
fawn was shyly nibbling grass at its mother’s side. There were 
the ducks and swans and odd-looking water birds, and beyond 
them the space for the alligators. 

Jimmie didn’t really feel like looking at alligators, yet he 
couldn’t stay away. The big ones lay lazily in the sun, occa- 
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JIMMIE COULDN’T STAY AWAY FROM THE ALLIGATORS 
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sionally sliding into the water. Three little ones were close to 
the wire netting. 

“Gee, Jimmie, doesn’t that one look like Schumacher?” cried 
David. “The one in the middle.” It surely did, but then baby 
alligators look pretty much alike. 

“If only he was like Butch, we could call him and he’d come.” 

There David went again, talking as if Schumacher weren’t 
as smart as Butch! 

Jimmie had a bright idea. He looked around for a long head 
of grass. He stooped and reached the grass stalk through the 
wire netting. It wasn’t quite long enough. He found a longer 
one and tickled the nose of the middle alligator. He wrinkled up 
his nose in a grin! 

“It’s Schumacher!” Jimmie yelled. “How did he get here?” 

“Better try the others,” David cautioned. “Maybe they all do 
that.” 

Jimmie did and the other two just moved lazily out of reach, 
while the middle one crawled nearer the fence as if wanting his 
nose tickled again. 

“Where’s the superintendent?” Jimmie was all excitement. 
“Let’s find him and tell him that’s my alligator. Where’s his 
office, David?” 

“Tr’s in the far end of the lion building. Anyhow, that’s where 
all the men seem to go to get orders.” 

Away they raced and, luckily, found the superintendent in 
his office. He was a nice big gray-haired man with kind twinkly 
eyes. It was a good thing he knew pretty much what they were 
trying to tell, for they were so excited that both talked at once. 

“Why, yes, we did get that little alligator a week or more ago. 
A carpenter brought him in. He said he went to fix some steps 
at a vacant house and found the little fellow in an old boiler in 
the back yard. He thought the owner had just left him behind so 
he brought him here. You say you advertised for him? Probably 
the carpenter never thought of looking in the “Lost and Found’ 
ads. Well, sonny, we’ll have to find some kind of box so you can 
take your alligator home. What did you say his name is? 
Schumacher! How the superintendent did laugh at that! 
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You can’t think how surprised David’s mother and Mrs. Black 
were when the boys came back, carrying Schumacher in a little 
box the superintendent had found for him. 

Schumacher seemed perfectly all right when he got in his 
new pool, except that he had a terrific appetite. 

“They probably didn’t know he liked hamburger,” said 
Jimmy. 

Jimmie thinks it’s just as well that Schumacher had a chance 
to look over the zoo, for it will have to be his home in a year or 
two when he gets too big for the backyard pool. 

“There’s one thing sure,” says Jimmie stoutly. “He'll never 
be made into a pair of shoes—no matter what his name is.” 





PENGUINS 


Penguins with their chests puffed out 
Blinking wisely, strut about 
Hoping other residents 
Think they are bank presidents. 
—VaLinE Hosss 
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THE LADY AND THE GYPSY 


By Exsre Bruns 
Illustrated by Decie Merwin 


The scene is at the edge of the desert in Egypt. As the cur- 
tain rises the Gypsy is on the stage dancing. After a moment 
she looks off stage as if seeing some one. 


Characters 
Mary BaBy 
ZINGARELLA, a gypsy 


Gypsy Who are these strangers now drawing near? 
Dusty their feet and the donkey is weary. 
Ah! The sweet mother, so young and so lovely! 
Wrapped in her mantle her baby is sleeping. 
I would not startle her, I will stay hidden. 
(She draws aside.) 
(Mary’s voice is heard offstage.) 
Mary May we not rest, Joseph, here in the shadow? 
In yonder village we might find shelter. 
I will wait here and care for the baby. 
(She comes in slowly humming a lullaby.) 
Mary (sitting) 
Thankful am I that the journey is ended. 
God in His mercy has brought us to safety. 
Gypsy (entering) 


God save thee, fair Lady, and give thee good luck. 
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Mary Well met, sister mine, may God give thee grace. 
Gypsy Ye seek a night’s lodging? 
Mary Oph, sister most courteous, 
God in His goodness reward thy sweet charity. 
Strange is the land and no place for our resting. 
Gypsy Tell me, poor traveler, what sadness is on thee! 
Tell Zingarella, she will not harm thee. 
Mary We—there was danger, we fled in the night-time. 
This, my poor baby, him they were seeking. 
They would have killed him, King Herod’s soldiers! 
Ah, even now, the cries of the children 
And heart-broken mothers ring in my ears— 
‘Gypsy Rest now, dear Lady, the danger is over, 
| Close in your arms you hold your sweet baby 
No one shall harm him. Rest and be comforted, 
I will bring food. (Goes out.) 
(Mary rocks baby, humming a lullaby.) 
(Gypsy returns with a shallow bowl 
which she holds to Mary’s lips.) 
Gypsy (after setting down the bowl) 
Now fairest Lady, grant in compassion 
That Zingarella may look on the baby? 
Mary (Lifting the baby from the folds of ber mantle) 
Come now, sweet son of mine, 


Let this kind gypsy look on thy loveliness. 
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Ah, Child most precious! 

See his small hand like a pearl, or a petal! 

(startled ) Here is a mystery, how shall I tell it? 

This is the Savior promised and hoped for! 

Long have I hidden these things in my heart, 

Pondering, wondering, over and over— 

That strange, sweet spring and an angel awakening 
me— 

Then the long summer, and Joseph’s tenderness. 

And then the journeying, the quiet stable, 

The warmth of the cattle, the singing of angels, 

And this my small son! 

Born in a stable? But he is a king! 

That is why wise men came from the East 

Came in and worshipped, bringing him treasures— 

That is why Herod wanted to kill him. 

Dear one, the future holds sorrows uncounted. 

In this smal] hand I see all the world’s sadness, 

All the world’s sinfulness! Heavy the burden 

He is to bear, yet he will carry it— 

Heavier almost your burden, his mother, 

Lady of mercy, Lady of sorrow! 

Ah, let me hold him a little while longer— 

Sleep, sleep, my baby, for angels are guarding thee! 

(after a pause ) Stay, there is more; 

Take heart, dearest Lady. 

After the sorrow will come joy unspeakable, 

Triumph and victory, death and sin conquered. 

He shall be called the Son of the Highest, 

Wonderful, Counselor, the Prince of Peace, 

And thou, His mother, most blessed woman. 

For all that’s before me may God in His mercy 

Give to me strength! 

(after a pause ) Grant me, dear Lady, 

Alms for my telling? 

I have no money to give thee, my sister. 

Nay, Zingarella asks not for silver! 
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Grant to her, rather, peace and forgiving, 
And after this life, life everlasting. 

Mary May God reward you for your great kindliness, 
May He be with you and grant you His blessing. 


CurRTAIN 





cw 


“The Lady and the Gypsy” is a play that might be given by 
real people or by fist puppets. If you have never made fist 
puppets (these puppets only need heads and costumes!) you 
will find many helpful directions on pages 46 and 47. One per- 
son may work both puppets while two others read the lines. 
Or one person may memorize the little play and give it alone. 

Make Mary’s head as lovely as possible, modeling and paint- 
ing it carefully. Her under robe should be rose-color and her 
mantle blue. The baby may be made of a little roll of cloth with 
one end rounded and tied to make the head. Wrap Him in little 
blue and white swaddling clothes. 

Paint the gypsy a darker color than Mary and give her bright 
clothes and lots of beads. 

Let your bare finger-tips represent the hands of the puppets. 
Hold the puppets higher than you would the “Punch and 
Judy” type of puppet; it makes them seem taller and more digni- 
fied. The dresses should be about 12 inches long. 

Tack a narrow cardboard box to the front edge of the stage, 
sloping it back at an angle. Cover it with a loose sand-colored 
cloth to suggest a rock on which Mary can sit. Use a soft blue, 
or green, or sand-colored gauze curtain to hide the puppeteers. 
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Is Marsh’s father a murderer 
and, if so, what should XDY do? 


FOR THE HONOR OF XDY 


By CuesLtEY KAHMANN 


Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 


Part THREE 


Tue MEMBERS of XDY, with the exception of Marshall Quig- 
ley, sat up in Ted’s room, gloomily silent. From outside came 
the voices of people at Mrs, Cramer’s Open House for Salvage. 
Slim Trent was outside, too, probably spreading that story 
about Marsh’s father being a murderer. 

XDY didn’t believe that murder story. Now that they had 
talked it over it seemed anything but possible. If Mr. Quigley 
were a murderer, he certainly wouldn’t have given it away over 
the telephone. He’d be cleverer than that. XDY was convinced 
that he was on the level. But, true or false, Slim’s story could 
cause XDY a pile of trouble both at home and at school. 

“T say, put Marsh out!” Bud had said. “If only temporarily 
until this thing blows over.” 

But no rule would permit that. Even if Marsh’s father were 
the worst criminal in the world, it wasn’t Marsh’s fault. Marsh 
was a full member and XDY had to be loyal to him, no matter 
what happened. They had to stick to rules. Sticking by rules was 
what had held XDY together. 

“I say, change the rules, then!” Bill had said, “We can’t 
afford to lose out because of one member.” 

But every one had pounced on that. Make a rule so anybody 
could be put out for any old thing, and XDY would split for 
sure. 

Suddenly one of Ted’s ideas from nowhere struck him. 

“Listen!” he said. “Marsh’s a swell person, and we need him. 


1?? 


All we’ve got to do is squelch the story! 
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“Sure!” everybody said. “That’s all we have to do!” Mean- 
ing, of course, that it couldn’t be done. 

But Ted laid his plan before them. A few minutes later Bud 
had gone outdoors and brought Slim up, and Slim was saying, 
“Whart’s the big idea?” 

“Ever hear of libel?” Ted asked. He himself had learned of it 
from his lawyer father who had once handled a famous libel 
case. 

“You can’t go around saying things about people unless you 
can prove them!” Ted said. “If you can’t prove them, that’s 
libel, and you can get into a lot of trouble. Now you've said 
Marsh’s father was a murderer. Marsh is in XDY and we’re 
going to stick up for him and his family. So we’ll take you out 
to the Quigleys and let you prove what you said.” 

Slim began to look a little queer around the mouth, one 
minute as if he were going to laugh it off, and the next as if he 
might do just the opposite. And his eyes showed he was sur- 
prised, and maybe on the verge of being scared, which was en- 
couraging. 

“Maybe Mr. Quigley won’t sue you and your aunt,” con- 
tinued Ted, “if—” 

“Who said anything about my aunt?” demanded Slim, and 
now it was very plain that he was scared. 

Ted had figured it out that Slim’s aunt, after having listened 
in to Mr. Quigley’s telephone conversation, had mentioned it to 
Slim’s family, with whom she lived. Slim, in his desire to get 
something on XDY, evidently hadn’t counted on such fast de- 
tective work, with responsibility attached to himself and aunt. 

“Everybody knows about her listening in,” Al said, “but 
maybe this time she’ll go to jail for it!” 

For a moment Slim seemed too dazed to answer. Finally, 
however, he blustered, “Huh, you couldn’t even take a joke! 
I didn’t think you’d be that stupid! The thing is, I—made the 
whole thing up. And you swallowed it!” He made some sort of 
choky cough, evidently intended for a loud laugh. 

“You didn’t make it up!” Red said. “We heard one end of 
the conversation ourselves!” 
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NOW IT WAS PLAIN THAT SLIM WAS SCARED 


Ted said, “Look, we'll make a bargain with you!” Which 
was the whole idea, anyhow, as nobody wanted any outside 
publicity. “We won’t tell the Quigleys if you'll haul off the 
story about Marsh’s father. Not let it spread, in other words!” 

Slim, thus cornered, promised reluctantly. 

XDY felt pretty good about the matter, but the boys took 
one more precaution, for their own satisfaction. 

Early Sunday morning, all who could went out to Marsh’s. 
In a roundabout way, they found out the truth. Mr. Quigley 
was going to Chicago to put through one more deal for his old 
firm. They discovered that Mrs. Quigley was afraid her hus- 
band might weaken and return to his old business instead of 
retiring to their farm. But Marsh said this was positively the last 
piece of work his father was going to do in Chicago. Then he 
would settle down to the goat’s milk business. 

Then, Sunday afternoon, XDY set to work to squelch any 
gossip that might come from Slim’s aunt. Knowing that Slim’s 
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aunt was on duty at the telephone office, each boy was to do a 
little talking, either from his own home or the drug store phone. 

Ted started the relay by calling Scotty. 

“You know what?” he said, according to plan. “Slim Trent 
may get sued for libel if he doesn’t stop spreading things about 
Mr. Quigley. He says Mr. Quigley is in with some Chicago 
racket, when the truth is—” Then he gave Scotty the whys and 
wherefores of Mr. Quigley’s Chicago trip, just as if Scotty 
didn’t know already. The idea was that Scotty would call Bud, 
and Bud call Tom, and so on, until it was duly circulated. The 
boys trusted that, sooner or later, Slim’s aunt would listen in and 
take the warning for herself without knowing it was intended 
for her. On Sunday there wasn’t any way of knowing whether 
it had worked or not, but Monday morning at school it was 
pretty definite. 

Slim said, darkly, to Ted, “What d’you mean, blabbing every- 
thing to my aunt?” 

“Nobody’s even seen her,” said Ted. “Maybe she’s been lis- 
tening in again!” 

“You wait! [ll get even!” Slim vowed. 

No scandal towered up, but, as further precaution, XDY 
kept passing the news around school about the Quigleys retir- 
ing to the farm, and how there was going to be a rip-roaring 
milk business one of these days. And always there was the 
casual addition that right now Mr. Quigley was in Chicago 
fixing up a certain deal for his old company. 

XDY went around patting itself on the back that a scandal 
had been nipped in the bud, and its own reputation saved. All 
the time, Marsh seemed not to suspect anything, but to be 
enjoying the attention which he, a new boy, was receiving. 

After school Marsh came back to town on one of his ponies 
and brought some of the delivery service signs. The boys scat- 
tered them around town, preparing for week-end business. 
They had decided not to solicit milk customers until the Quig- 
ley goats had actually arrived. 

Slim and Noisy Timmons and Henry Parker took it all in, 
sarcastically commenting once in a while that XDY certainly 
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thought it was smart. All the while, XDY was sure Slim and his 

crowd would like to have had the brilliant idea themselves. 
“Might as well take a few turns around with the pony, too,” 

said Marsh. “Advertising.” He suggested ten minutes to a per- 





son, and he started it, deftly steering the pony with one hand, 
and holding the special sign in the other. 

Scotty took a turn next, then Bud, and then Ted. 

Ted was on Hickory Street when Slim and Noisy and Henry 
Parker suddenly appeared. They walked along the sidewalk, 
keeping up with Ted, who couldn’t ride fast and hold on to the 
sign, light as the sign was. 
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The boys were loudly singing some words to the tune of 
Mary Had a Little Lamb. 


Marshall had a little lamb, 
Its name was XDY. 


He only had to wave his hand 
And XDY would fly. 


It wasn’t a very good verse, but Ted got the point. 

The song continued, gathering momentum as younger chil- 
dren tagged along, attracted by the pony and the familiar tune. 
Back on Main Street, where Ted handed the pony over to Al, 
Ted saw Marsh wide-eyed, obviously wondering. 

“Look here!” Ted said to Marsh, after Al had ridden off, the 
crowd following him. “We didn’t ask you to join on account 
of the ponies. XDY isn’t like that. To prove it, we'll forget 
about the pony for advertising.” 

“Nothing doing!” said Marsh. “I’m in XDY, see? And I keep 
the rules. I said I’d stick by the bunch No MATTER WHAT HAP- 
PENED, didn’t [?” 

“Gee!” thought Ted. Marsh was all right, he was. 

Tuesday Marsh even brought in the two ponies. Wednesday 
he appeared with a surprise—a two-wheeled-cart affair which 
his father, home again, had had a neighbor rig up. 

But Slim’s song continued, and Hank began to say that the de- 
livery service had been invented just to show off the ponies. 
XDY’s announcement that it had been planned long before 
Marsh had come to town didn’t go over at all. Nobody be- 
lieved it. 

They cut the advertising campaign short. Marsh, with ponies 
and cart, went home, and the rest of XDY soon found itself 
sitting on the curbing in front of Ted’s house, alone for a 
change. 

“Tt gets under my skin!” said Bud. 

“Tf it weren’t for Marsh, this wouldn’t have happened!” Tom 
said. 

“We'd have been better off without him, that’s sure!” said 
Bill. “If this keeps up, we might as well fold up.” 
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Just then two Girl Scouts paraded up the driveway with a 
load of magazines, obviously bound for the barn. 

“We've sure had a streak of bad luck lately!” Dick said, 
looking longingly back toward the old meeting place. 

“‘We sure have!” 

Bill said even Marsh’s farm as a meeting place was no good. 
They’d surely been fooled if they’d thought it would ever take 
the place of the barn. How could they traipse clear out there in 
the winter, for instance, every time they needed to hold a 
meeting? 

“And if you ask me,” Tom said, “even that milk business is apt 
to fizzle out. They don’t even have the goats yet!” 

Ted could feel the others wavering. He said, “We'll split up 
for sure if we keep on talking like this. Who wants that? Marsh’s 
a member, and we’ve got to be fair about it! Besides, Marsh stuck 
by us, didn’t he?” 

“Why shouldn’t he?” Bud said. 

Thursday and Friday they omitted all delivery service and 
advertising, which, Ted knew, was just what Slim and his 
crowd wanted. 

“Are we going to let a set of bullies shove us out?” Ted 
asked. Only because of that thought did XDY turn out Satur- 
day morning. For, unquestionably, the delivery service had 
been dampened. 

But Saturday something happened that nobody had expected. 

Signs about the service were everywhere, and several mem- 
bers of XDY were standing beside the pony and cart, looking 
for business, when old Mrs. Green walked up to Marsh. Slim 
Trent swaggered past, humming the Marshall-had-a-little-lamb 
ditty, but Mrs. Green paid no attention. 

“Young man,” she said to Marsh, “I have a steel drum for 
salvage. I wonder if you’d carry it over to the salvage depot for 
me. The Girl Scouts can’t manage it, and you, with that 
wagon—” She handed Marsh a quarter. 

Marsh said, ““We don’t take money for salvage! That’s free. 
Where’s your house?” 

“Gee, he even turns down good money!” complained Bud, 
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who was still for putting him out if a legal way could be found. 

“Tt’s noble, all right, but it’s crazy!” agreed Bill. 

But off Marsh went, Ted and Scotty accompanying him. 
They took the drum to the Cramer barn. 

“But there’s no room for it inside!” said Gwen Adams, acting 
as if she owned the whole barn. “Set it out there in the drive- 
way. We've got everything in here organized.” 

But old Mrs. Green had started something. When the boys 
got back to Main Street, two more women hailed Marsh. One 
said, “If you'll go to 511 Hickory you may have that iron bed- 
stead and springs for salvage!” The other added, “And then if 





you'll go to 416 Oak, you may have those three lengths of iron 
pipe and a roll of fence. If there is a charge for it, I’ll be glad 
to pay—” But it was obvious that she had heard there wasn’t a 
charge. 

“We aren’t salvage!” said Bud, to Ted, on the side. “Who 
does Marsh think he is, anyhow, toting salvage when we can 
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make good money delivering groceries! 
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“We take just these two salvage trips, see?” Ted said. “Then 
if people ask us to carry more junk, we'll say some other time, 
maybe, but not today.” 

This time, also, the Scouts refused to take the junk into the 
barn. Once more the boys set bedstead, springs, pipes, and 
fencing outside. 

Mrs. Cramer came out of the house this time, and tried to find 
room in the barn, herself, but gave up. And Gwen said nobody 
wanted to cart things upstairs, because they’d just have to come 
down again when they sold them to the junk man. 

Marsh’s face suddenly lighted up. 

“T’ve got an idea!” he whispered to Ted. “You used to meet 
up in the haymow, you said. Well—” 

As he explained, Ted thought, “Gee, why didn’t somebody 
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else think of that before?” It was simple, yet tops. If it just 
worked! 

They hurried down to Main Street, corralled the others, and 
laid the idea before them. A brief, but official, vote showed 
that all favored concentrating on heavy salvage, three only to 
take turns working on the delivery service. 

“Heave to!” said Scotty. 
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A few minutes later, Gwen Adams was saying, “Look here, 
you can collect all you want to, but you can’t barge in on our 
profits, if that’s what you’re up to! We still get a third of 
everything sold.” 

“We don’t want a cent, madam,” Scotty said. “We work for 
nothing.” Which was no end of a surprise to the Scout troop. 

Before the day was over, the backyard, and even the front, 
was strewn with bedsteads, springs, drums, rolls of rusty fence, 
automobile fenders and so on. They had placed things well, like 
a display, giving everything a great deal of space so it would 
show off well. Finally they arranged two scythes, four large 
metal wheels and a dirty, rusty kerosene stove, that had only 
two legs left, on the front porch. 

“What’s all this?” said Mr. Cramer, arriving home that eve- 
ning. This was what XDY had hoped for. 

“Oh, salvage the Scouts couldn’t manage,” Ted said, inno- 
cently. 

“When’s that junk man coming?” asked Mr. Cramer. 

“You know we’re having trouble!” said Mrs. Cramer. “You 
can’t expect him to come clear from Stevensville at a moment’s 
notice!” 

“We've got a lot more stuff promised!” Ted said, enthusi- 
astically. “An old mowing machine, and a plow, and piles of 
other farm machinery!” 

“I suppose,” said Mr. Cramer, “the living room would be a 
good place for the mowing machine! With the plow at the foot 
of the stairs!” Then, “We haven’t had an ounce of privacy since 
you took up this business! I didn’t say anything about it as long 
as you stuck to the barn, even with people prowling around day 
and night! But we can’t be expected to give up the house, too!” 

Patriotic Mrs. Cramer had tears in both eyes. 

Which wasn’t at all what XDY expected. The boys had all 
thought Mrs. Cramer would object, herself, and not accept the 
mess so staunchly, but maybe it was better this way, after all. 

“Besides, it’s dangerous!” said Mr. Cramer, in a lower voice. 
“Anybody could break his neck walking around here.” 

“The lumber yard’s sure got a lot of extra room!” Ted said. 
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Mr. Cramer patted his wife’s back, saying, “There! Couldn’t 
you work just as well at the lumber yard, for instance? Want 
me to call Sam Hough and see if he’ll let you—” 

It worked beautifully. Even before supper, Mrs. Cramer had 
telephoned her committee that they must have more space. 

“It’s so encouraging!” she added. “Nobody expected us to do 
so well! Just think, we can have the whole east end of the 
lumber yard!” 

“We'll move the stuff out of the barn for you!” offered Ted. 

“Begin on the yard!” said Mr. Cramer. “And front porch.” 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of the next week, XDY 
worked hard. It wasn’t any joke. 

Thursday Marsh announced that fifty-five goats had arrived, 
and so had a man to milk and care for them. But XDY kept 
moving junk, too busy to consider anything else just then. 

Saturday, when the last newspaper and tin can were moved, 
XDY clumped up the stairs to the haymow and unboarded the 
oat bin. Out came the chairs and boxes and table and everything. 

September sun streaked through the dirty haymow windows, 
and made the place warm and cozy, once more a haven for XDY. 

Ted rapped the gavel three times, and a wave of gratefulness 
ran through him to Marsh, whose ideas had brought back this 
meeting place. What if they had gone against the rules and put 
him out? 

“We've got a swell set of rules!” Ted said, suddenly. 

“We sure have!” said Bud, who had been the chief doubter. 
With perhaps an unconscious glance toward Marsh, “They’re 
—well, those rules are just about perfect, if you ask me!” 
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Kurt Wiese from Missourt CANARY 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 





If Homer Price and Augustus and Phil Stong’s Chuck and 
Bob all came from the same small town, that town would in- 
deed be famous. As it is, these young Americans from Iowa, 
Georgia, and Centerburg are the heroes of three of the season’s 
outstanding story books. I believe no one will be disappointed in 
these boys’ adventures with the army, marines, skunks, mules, 
and musical mouse-traps. 

Homer Price by Robert McCloskey. Viking. $2. 
Aucustus HELps THE Marines by Le Grand. Bobbs. $2. 
Missourt Canary by Phil Stong. Dodd Mead. §2. 

Just as absorbing are the new books by Doris Gates, Valenti 
Angelo, and Elizabeth Yates. SeNstsLe Kate will hold your 
interest from red-headed Kate’s first moment as a “family 
helper” with the Tuttles. Look Our Yonner is about Willie 
Norton and his friends on the levee. Willie is always on the go, 
tangling with the dog-catcher, not missing a trick at the Carnival, 
and drinking in eagerly Gramp’s tales of life on the farm. 
Mountain Born is the dramatic story of Peter and his pet, a 
black cosset. How he raised the cosset to be a prize lamb and 
helped protect his father’s sheep from wolves are told in vigor- 
ous and beautiful style. 

SENSIBLE Kate by Doris Gates. Viking. $2. 
Loox Out Yonper by Valenti Angelo. Viking. $2. 
Mountain Born by Elizabeth Yates. Coward. $2.25. 

There are some books “just for fun.” One young reviewer 
says STEAMBOAT Bit is “perfect, just perfect.” It’s a tall tale 
about a steamboat race on the Mississippi, with plenty of hilari- 
ous pictures to show exactly what happened. You'll chuckle 
time and again over Wanda Gag’s new collection of three gay 
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tales from Grimm, and over the Turkish stories of a wise old 
fool in ONCE THE Hopya. The Hodja was seldom as dumb as he 
looked. 


STEAMBOAT BILL AND THE CAPTAIN’S Top Hat by Irwin Shapiro. 
Messner. $1.50. 


THREE Gay TALES FROM GRIMM by Wanda Gag. Coward, $1.50. 
ONCE THE Hopja by Alice Geer Kelsey. Longmans. $2. 

There’s humor, too, in three new “fact” books. Munro Leaf 
obviously had a good time writing Heattu Can Be Foun, and 
illustrating it with good and bad children. You won’t want to 
miss a page. Wilfrid Bronson also is known for his ability to 
entertain his audience. In THe GrassHopPER Book, he has done 
a superb job of writing and illustrating. Most timely is a picture- 
fact book called So_prers, SAtLors, FLIERS, AND MARINES. 

Heattu Can Be Fun by Munro Leaf. Stokes. $1.35. 

Tue GrassHopPEeR Book by Wilfrid Bronson, Harcourt. $1.75. 

SoLpIERS, SAtLors, FLiers, AND Marines by Mary Elting and 
Robert Weaver. Doubleday. $2. 

Since the war is all about us, we find it in story books, too, 
some more convincing than others. Srorks FLy Home is a 
story of The Netherlands in April 1940. It manages to convey 
a true picture of the war for younger children, without undue 
emphasis on personal disasters. ENeEMy BroruHers and IN- 
CIDENT IN YORKVILLE both deal with the challenging theme 
of a Nazi-trained boy thrust into a democratic home. In Eng- 
land and in America, these two books develop the exciting 
events that follow the arrival of a “little Hitler.” STanp Fast 
AND Rep ty is about the war on the home front, especially as it 
affects Bitsy when her father goes to North Africa. 


Storks FLy HoME by Jane Tompkins. Stokes. $1.50. 

Enemy Brotuers by Constance Savery. Longmans. $2.50. 
INCIDENT IN YORKVILLE by Emma G. Sterne. Farrar. $1.75. 
STanp Fast AND Repty by Lavinia Davis, Doubleday. $2. 

One book not to be forgotten is Foc Macic by Julia Sauer, a 
story of Nova Scotia. The fog which drifted in from the sea shut 
out the world to other people, but to Greta it opened the door 
to strange and wonderful adventures in Blue Cove. 

Foc Masic by Julia Sauer. Viking. $2. 
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“Take a number between one and ten,” cried Nancy Puzzlewit. 

“All right,” Tom agreed. 

“Double it,” said Nancy. 

“Done.” 

“Add ten.” 

“Yes,” 

“Now divide by two and tell me what you get.” 

“Twelve,” said Tom. 

“Then the number you first thought of was seven,” Nancy told him. 

Tom admitted that it was. “But that is a very old and very easy 
trick,” he went on. “All you have to do, to get the right answer, is to 
subtract five from whatever number I get after dividing.” 

Nancy was somewhat crestfallen. “That’s so,” she said. “Anyway, I 
like tricks that come out right, and that one always does. I know a 
couple of stunts, too. Have you ever done this?” 

She stood in the doorway and put her arms out until her wrists and 
the backs of her hands were against the door jambs, For a minute she 
pressed them as hard as she could against the wood. Then she stepped 
out into the room and let her hands drop to her sides, but they didn’t 
stay there. Her arms rose slowly until they were almost shoulder high. 

“It’s the funniest feeling,” she said. “You just relax, and your arms 
go up all by themselves.” 

Tom ran into the doorway to try it. “Is this all you do?” he asked. 
“Just press your wrists against the wall?” 

“That’s all,” answered his sister, 

Tom came out of the doorway and his arms went up, too. “For 
goodness sake,” he said, “It is a queer feeling.” 

Nancy laughed. “I know another stunt,” she went on. “I bet you 
can’t balance a glass of water on the back of each hand.” 

“T bet I can,” cried Tom. “If you don’t fill them to the brim, I shan’t 
even spill any. Go ahead and try it.” 

Nancy went into the other room and came back with two glasses, 
nearly full of water. “Now we'll see how steady your hands are,” she 
said, “put them out in front of you, palms down.” 
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As soon as Tom had done so, she put a glass of water very carefully 
on the back of each hand. Tom balanced them perfectly. 

“Well, you win the bet,” laughed Nancy, and she started out of the 
room. 

“Hey, where are you going?” yelled her brother. 

“Oh, it’s part of the stunt to see how you will get rid of them.” 

“Well, I like that,” cried Tom. “How the dickens can I get rid of 
them. Come back here, you monkey. What’ll I do?” 

The only answer he got was the sound of giggling down the hall. 
He walked cautiously over to a table and slowly lowered his hands 
until they were on a level with the edge. “But that doesn’t get me any- 
where,” he thought. “I can’t slide them off without tipping at least one 
of them.” 

While he was wondering how to get out of his dilemma, Nancy came 
back. “I didn’t really intend to desert you,” she said. “I just wanted to 
find out if you were a good sport.” And she took the glasses away. 

Tom grinned. “Well, I hope you're satisfied,” he replied. “Now I 
think I’ll give you something to keep you out of mischief. I made up 
this maze the other day. Just see if you can find your way through it.” 

He handed her a sheet of paper with this diagram drawn on it, 
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Fist Fuppets 


By AtMaA REISBERG 


Puppetry is fun because you can make the characters say, do, and 
act as you wish, There are many different kinds of puppets, but you 
can give a variety of shows with the simplest puppets of all—fist 
puppets. All you need are puppets made by you and a stage which can 
simply be a sheet drawn over the backs of two chairs. If the curtain is 
too low to hide you, you can sit or kneel on the floor while the puppets 
perform. 

A fist puppet has no body, just a head and a costume. Your hand 
fits inside as in a glove. The thumb moves the left arm across the body; 
the index finger makes the head nod or shake; and the middle finger 
moves the right arm up and down. Bending the wrist makes the figure 
bow, and moving the arm across the stage makes it walk. 

There is a Christmas play for fist puppets, “The Lady and the 
Gypsy,” on pages 26-29. You will find other stories easy to dramatize 
in this way, especially those with only a few characters. Nursery tales 
like “The Gingerbread Boy” will amuse younger brothers and sisters 
and are most practical because you seldom have more than two charac- 
ters on the stage at one time, 

If you prefer to make up your own stories, you can improvise some 
amusing puppets like those on the opposite page. The heads may be 
a small grocery bag or an empty carton decorated with paint or cut- 
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A DEPARTMENT 
BY CHILDREN 


@e sete anee atte gates Vile Wiles 





Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story ParabE. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 





eM 
FAT WILLIAM HYDER 


Fat William Hyder 
Fell in the cider 
"Cause he saw a spider. 


Ha! Ha! Ha! 


Some one saw him there 
Didn’t think that it was fair 
For him to have the cider rare. 
Ha! Ha! Ha! 
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So he went to pull him out. 
But Mr. Hyder was so stout, 
All he had to do was pout. 
Ha! Ha! Ha! 


The people came to sympathize, 
Young and old, every size, 

The stupid boy, the learned wise. 
Ha! Ha! Ha! 


No matter how hard Hyder begged, 
They had to go and break the keg, 
But that broke also Hyder’s leg. 

Ha! Ha! Ha! 


So now he has a wooden stump. 
But everytime a crack or bump 
William Hyder gets a dump. 
Ha! Ha! Ha! 
—ELLEN Mars, age 10 


WHY THE SKY IS BLUE 


Once upon a time the sky was all white and the people did not like it. 
They decided to try to build a stairway to the sky so that they could 
paint it blue. They tried and tried but could not build a stairway high 
enough to reach the sky. 

They did not know what to do. Finally a wise old man among them 
said, “Let us go to the good Giant who lives nearby. Perhaps he will 
help us. He is so tall that maybe he can reach the sky and paint it for us.” 

So they went to see the Giant and asked him to help them out. The 
Giant said that he would help. “Give me the paint,” he said, “and I will 
paint the sky for you.” 

So they gave the Giant the paint. The Giant climbed the stairway but 
even he was not tall enough to reach the sky. Then the Giant decided 
to throw the paint over the sky. But though he threw the paint with 
all his might, he could not cover all of the sky. 

And to this day, most of the sky is blue, but part of it is white because 
that is where the paint did not hit. 

—Bruce RAMER, age 9 
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SPIDERS FOR VICTORY 


Most of us wonder how spiders could help win the war. It isn’t the 
spiders they are using, but their webs. The Government uses the webs 
for precision instruments such as telescopes, range finders, and other 
things. It takes 57,000 spiders alone to make one pound of silk. If you 
have ever walked against a web, you may have noticed how strong it 
was. If you have ever watched a spider spinning its web, you have 
noticed how neatly it goes about it. So if you are one of those people 
who shiver at the thought of a spider, just remember they too are help- 
ing to win the war. 
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—Janet Du Bots, age 11 


WINTER 


The snow is falling deep and wide 
The children run about and slide. 
The snowflakes look like dancing flowers. 
I love to play in them for hours. 
—ANN Louise Bascock, age 10. 


SNOW 


Silently the snow came down 
Tumbling as it fell, 

It shone like stars up in the sky 
Or like a diamond well. 


The moon shone down upon the earth; 
Beauty all around, 

And still the snow came romping down 
To cover all the ground. 


And in the morning all was white, 
Blinding to the eye. 
And still the snow kept falling down 
From somewhere way up high. 
—Martua SMITH, age 12 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Penguin Club members are doing many things to help the war effort. 
I have not space to tell about all of them, but here are two messages. 


HOW WE CAN HELP WIN THE WAR 


We can help win the war by collecting scrap to scrap the Axis. Metal 
is used to make planes, tanks, guns and ships, Buy at least one ten-cent 
stamp a week. One ten-cent stamp will buy five bullets to help a soldier 
kill five Japs. One $18.75 War Bond will buy one “walkie talkie” 
field telephone. Keep buying bonds and stamps. 

—ALBERT Eason, age 10 


WRITE TO THE MEN IN THE SERVICE 


My brother-in-law is a Staff Sergeant in North Africa. I write to 
him about once a month, and I have found out that every one should 
write when they can to the boys in the service. They’re doing their 
part to help win this war, so the least we can do is to write to them and 
keep them supplied with news. I don’t think anybody in the service 
wants to read sad letters, so you should try to write cheerful letters. 

Even if you want to listen to a favorite radio program, take time out 
at least to say how you and the family are. Also when writing, don’t 
put things in that are boring; put things of interest to him. 

—JACQUELINE Waag, age 12% 


THE BROKEN DOLL 


She lay on the floor of the attic 

All broken and tattered and torn. 

She used to be pretty in her day, 

But now she looked rather forlorn. 

The smile on her face was worn off 

And tear drops came out of her eyes. 

Her cheeks that once were so rosy 

Were white like the clouds in the skies. 

And though her life had been happy, 

Now her life was ended; 

She was left to lie in the attic, 

For she knew she could never be mended. 
—Mariryn Ocus, age 10% 
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ARENSEN, Hetia, Garden Furniture. Aug., 46. 

Bart, Barry (illustrator), Chips Takes the Air by William D. Potter. Aug., 4. 
Benét, Laura, His Father’s Steward. Ill. by Richard Bennett. July, 5. 

Bennett, Ricwarp (illustrator), His Father’s Steward by Laura Benét. July, 5. 
Binns, Exsiz, The Lady and the Gypsy. Ill. by Decie Merwin. Dec., 26. 


Book Reviews: America in Song and Story. July, 43; Boys, Girls and Gremlins. 
Aug., 44; Tales From Far and Near. Sept., 43; Welcome the New Books. Oct., 
42; Let’s Celebrate Book Week. Nov., 51; New Books for Christmas. Dec., 42. 


Bronson, WitFrip (author-illustrator), A Baboon’s Babyhood. Sept., 39. 
Brunner, H. O., The King and the Fan Boy. Ill. by Henry C. Pitz. Nov., 15. 


Busoni, Raraetxo (illustrator), For the Honor of XDY by Chesley Kahmann. 
Part One, Oct., 5; Parr Two, Nov., 24; Part Three, Dec., 31. 


Casor, Lucia, Volunteers for Victory—a poem. Ill. by Elizabeth Korn. Nov., 22. 
CoatswortH, EvizasetH, Away We Go—a poem. Ill. by Hilda Scott. Oct., 4. 
Coss, ANN, The Hearthstone Mouse—a poem. Sept., 26. 


Crarts AND Hossies: Star Spangled Invitations. July, 47; Garden Furniture. Aug., 
46; Dress Ornaments. Sept., 44; Christmas Gifts for Servicemen. Oct., 46; 
Spool Animals. Nov., 46; Fist Puppets. Dec., 46. 


Crepe, Exxis (illustrator), You Never Can Tell by Elizabeth Ritter. Aug., 16; 
Mary Lou’s Christmas (author-illustrator), Dec., 4. 


Doane, Petacie (illustrator), Neighbors—a poem by Laura E. Richards. July, 4; 
Ship’s Dog by Robin Palmer. Nov., 26; Carol, Children, Carol—an Old English 
Song. Dec., 30. 


Dosis, Fran« (illustrator), That Boy Nikolka by Ruth Kennell. Part Two, July, 
33; Part Three, Aug., 32; Payday by Genevieve Parkhurst. Oct., 31. 


Everett, Erne, Watton, Dragon! Ill. by Weda Yap. Aug., 23. 


Forrest, WituiaM (illustrator), PT Boats Strike at Night by Henry B. Lent. 
Oct., 17. 


Funk, Crotitpe Empree (illustrator), Mississippi Stars and Stripes by Geraldine 
L. Whitsitt, July 28; Seek-No-Further by Mabel Leigh Hunt. Sept., 27. 


GranaM, Eveanor, End of Vacation—a poem. Ill. by Elizabeth Korn. Sept., 4. 
Hosss, Vauine, Penguins—a verse. Ill. by Peter Wells. Dec., 25. 

Hoener, Dorotny and Nits, Victor. July, 52. 

Hunt, Maser Leicu, Seek-No-Further. Ill. by Clotilde Embree Funk. Sept., 27. 


KAHMANN, CuesLey, For The Honor of XDY. Ill. by Rafaello Busoni. Part One, 
Oct., 5; Part Two, Nov., 24; Part Three, Dec., 31. 


KENNELL, Rutu, That Boy Nikolka. Ill. by Frank Dobias. Part Two, July, 33; 
Part Three, Aug., 32. 


Korn, Exizasetu (illustrator), End of Vacation—a poem by Eleanor Graham. 
Sept., 4; Volunteers for Victory—a poem by Lucia Cabot. Nov., 22. 


LeGranp (author-illustrator), The Haunted Wreck. Nov., 4. 
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LeHMan, Dororny Pierce, Little Alligator. Ill. by Kurt Wiese. Dec., 15. 

Lent, Henry B., PT Boats Strike at Night. Ill. by William Forrest. Oct., 17. 
Merwin, Decte (illustrator), The Lady and the Gypsy by Elsie Binns. Dec., 26. 
Nerkirk, Manet E., Oscar’s Red Cross Show. Ill. by William O'Brian. Sept., 6. 


O'Brian, WituiaM (illustrator), Oscar’s Red Cross Show by Mabel E. Neikirk. 
Sept., 6; The Camel. Nov., 43. 


Our Own, a department by children: July, 48; Aug., 49; Sept., 47; Oct., 48; 
Nov., 48; Dec., 48. 


Pater, Rosin, Ship’s Dog. Ill. by Pelagie Doane. Nov., 36. 
Pencuin Cius News: July, 51; Aug., 52; Sept., 50; Oct., 51; Nov., 47; Dec., 51. 


Pitz, Henry C. (illustrator), The King and the Fan Boy by H. O. Brunner. 
Nov., 15. 


Parkuurst, GEeNEVIEVE, Payday. Ill. by Frank Dobias. Oct., 31. 
Porrer, WituiaM D., Chips Takes the Air. Ill. by Barry Bart. Aug., 4. 


Puzz.ewits, THe, by Robin Palmer. July, 45; Aug., 45; Sept., 47; Oct., 44; Nov., 
44; Dec., 44. 


Reisserc, Atma, Dress Ornaments. Sept., 44; Christmas Gifts for Servicemen. 
Oct., 46; Spool Animals. Nov., 46; Fist Puppets. Dec., 46. 


Ricuarps, Laura E., Neighbors—a poem. Ill. by Pelagie Doane. July, 4. 
Rirrer, EvizasetH, You Never Can Tell. ill. by Ellis Credle. Aug., 16. 
SewELL, Hexen (author-illustrator), The White Mouse. Oct., 27. 


Scorr, Hina (illustrator), Away We Go—a poem by Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
Oct., 4. 


Situ, IRENE, America in Song and Story. July, 43. 


Sperry, Armstronc (illustrator), Ships of Free America by James S. Tippett. 
July, 26. 


Sweet, JEAN MacCattum, Commando Charles. Ill. by Lee Townsend. Sept., 18. 


Tieretr, James S., Ships of Free America—a poem. Ill. by Armstrong Sperry. 
July, 26. 


Townsenp, Lee (illustrator), Commando Charles by Jean MacCallum Sweet. 
Sept., 18. 


Vicror, by Dorothy and Nils Hogner, July, 52. 


We ts, Peter (illustrator), Herbert’s Remarkable Improvement by Hazel Wilson. 
July, 15; Waltzing Matilda—an Australian Song. Aug., 14; The Monkey, Oct., 
16; Penguins—a verse by Valine Hobbs. Dec., 25. 


Whuitsirt, GeraLpinE L., Mississippi Stars and Stripes. Ill. by Clotilde Embree 
Funk. July, 28. 


Wiese, Kurt (illustrator), Little Alligator by Dorothy Pierce Lehman. Dec., 15. 
Wiuson, Hazet, Herbert’s Remarkable Improvement. Ill. by Peter Wells. July, 15. 
Wonson, Acnes Cuoate, Star Spangled Invitations. July, 47; Wild Geese. Nov., 14. 
Yap, Wena (illustrator), Dragon! by Ethel Walton Everett. Aug., 23. 
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New Books 


THE BIBLE STORY 
By Dorothy Childs Hogner Illustrated by Nils Hogner 
There are no more famous stories than those of the Old_and New Testaments, Here they 


have been collected and illustrated with exciting pictures. Every member of the family will 
treasure this volume. It belongs in every child’s library. 


GOLDEN KATE 
By Paul Bohanon Illustrated by Gertrude Howe 
Nine-year-old Peter and his sister Nancy rescued from the wreckage of a storm their 


pe gr weathervane horse. What became of Golden Kate after her rescue makes a fine story 
of today. 


$1.50 


THE CAT NEXT DOOR 
By Birsa Shepard Illustrated by Pelagie Doane 


Mollie’s adventures in saving a family of kittens lead 
her to do all sorts of unexpected things. $1.50 


SPURS FOR ANTONIA 


By Katherine Wigmore Eyre 
Illustrated by Decie Merwin 


Antonia went to live with her father on a cattle ranch 
in California. Her adventures on horseback and with red- 
headed Joe show her to be a very human ten-year-old. $2.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of STORY PARADE, published monthly at Richmond, Va., for September 28, 1943. 
STATE OF NEW YORK } " 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK f *: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Lockie 
Parker, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the editor of 
the STORY PARADE and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse.of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business manager 
are: 

Publisher, Story Parade, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City. 

Managing Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City. 

Business Manager, Beryl Parker, New York City. 

2. That the owner is: Story Parade, Inc., New York City. 

Association for Arts in Childhood (holds 100% of stock). 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


Signature of LOCKIE PARKER, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September 1943. 


Nettie Goodglass. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1944.) 























A SQUASH FOR 


THE FAIR 
by Grace Paull 


Mary Jane’s Victory Garden, her 
trip to the School Fair, and what 
happens there to her and her 
best squash make an engaging 
picture book—with a surprise 
ending—by the author-artist of 
Raspberry Patch. Four-color and 
black and white lithographs. 
Ages 4 to 8. $1.50 


DICK AND THE 
Illustration from CANAL BOAT 


A SQUASH FOR THE FAIR by Sanford Tousey 


Another book for young Tousey enthusiasts. Dick takes an exciting 
trip on a canal boat through the inland waterways of upstate New 
York, in the 1850’s. Ill. by the author. Ages 6 to 10. $1.50 


POEMS FOR JOSEPHINE 


The first collection of Kathryn Worth’s poems for young people, 
illustrated with photographs by the daughter for whom they were 
written. Poems about all the things, everyday and unusual, which 
are a fresh source of wonder to every child. Ages 6 to 12. $1.50 


Books for Olaer Boys and Girls: 
VALIANT COMRADES by Ruth Adams Knight. A timely 


story of Dogs for Defense, Larry who helped train them, and 
his beloved collie Count. $2.00 


STAND FAST AND REPLY by Lavinia Davis. Bitsy Close, 


New Yorker, finds that life on an Ohio farm can be fun. §2.00 


GREAT CAESAR’S GHOST! by Manning Coles. Modern 


adventure, mystery, and humor against a background of ancient 
Roman life. $2.00 






JUNIOR Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
BOOKS Garden City, N. Y. 

































LONGMANS’ 
NEW LIPPINCOTT q JUNIOR BOOKS FALL 1943 


JUVENILES ass 


AINTER’S 
Nipper, The Little P 


C 
Bull Pup y By Ilse Bischoff ” * . “ 
d 


By Dorothy K. L’Hom- Adventures of wander- 
y joe pa ing painters in New 


c 











medieu. , England and the story 
The adventures of a little dog of one boy’s develop- 
with a funny face. Drawings by — as ‘"' ae gas 
. : 4 aie sure Oo n wel- 
Marguerite Kirmse in colors and paces ip el 
black-and-white. Ages 4-8. 15 years old. Illustrated 
$1.75 by Berkeley Williams, 

Jr. 250 pp. $2.25 





Polly Poppingay, 
























LiBErRTY For 


Milliner 
By Gertrude Newman. In col- JOHANNY ) 
laboration with Edith P. Meyer. By Adelaide H. 


and John C. Won- 


A “vocational” story for girls entien. 
aged 8-12—with suggestions for . Johnanny, son of 
a career. Illustrations by Grace 2\/ a Pennsylvania 
Paull in colors and black-and- x* ) > ge family, 
. plays an exciting 
white. $2.00 * ‘a on part in the life of 
- & sen » America during 
*« U the winter of Val- 
First the Flower, >. o* ley Forge. Illus- 
. trated by John C, 
Then the Fruit Wonsetler. Ages 
By Jannette May Lucas. The 10-15. 288 PF > 50 


fascinating facts about fruits by 
an expert of the American Mu- 


seum of Natural History. Lith- LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 3 








ographs by Helene Carter in col- 
ors and black-and-white. Ages 





12 up. $2.00 
THEY ALL LIKE TO READ 
° reports the high points in a study of the 
Chisel-Tooth reading attitudes and patterns of a group 
of eleven and twelve-year-olds. Mrs. Franc 
the Beaver J. Thyng, who has worked with these 
ae girls and boys in the Garden City, Long 
By Joseph W. Lippincott. A Island Public Schools, presents her find- 
true and exciting story of a ings in brief and interesting form. She 
beaver and his friends and ene- tells us what kinds of books these almost 


me ond of bis veluc to man grownup children prefer and gives their 
ics N¢ Of nis value tO man. own reasons for choices made. There are 








Drawings by Roland V. Shutts. several lists of favorite books and authors. 
Ages 8-12. $2.00 Fifteen cents 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 
4 Philadelphia , 70 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Sperial 
Christmas 


Gift Offer 





meee Books for Young Readers 








Picture-filled Books 
about the World We 
Know Today 


me) 


HERE a4 AFRICA 


ELLEN and ATTIUO GATTI 


Takes you on a thrilling and 
eventful journey from Tunisia 
to the Cape of Good Hope— 
with two experienced travel- 
lers as guides. $2.50 


HERE a Meee 


EVELYN STEFAN SSON 


About the Eskimos and the 
wonderful land in which they 
live. $2.50 


HELEN FOLLETT 


About the islands that guard 
the Panama Canal, their peo- 
ple and history. 


OCEAN OUTPOSTS 
By 
HELEN FOLLETT 
About Guadalcanal, the Solo- 
mons, Hawaii, New Guinea 
and other distant islands that 
you read about in the news. 


$2.50 


at all bookstores 





THE LITTLE ANGEL 


By ALICE DALGLIESH 


illustrated in color by Katherine Milhous 


The charming and colorful story of Maria Gloria 
de Silva who lived in Brazil of the 1820’s, how one 
day she recovered her lost kitten, marched as an 


“angel” in procession, and found the right hus- 
band for her sister. 


By KATHERINE POLLOCK 
illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
A tale of Trinidad and of young Sombo who 
wanted a little white puppy more than anything 
else in the world. “Fascinating characters in an 
unusual setting make this outstanding.”—Phila- 
Inquirer $1.75 


HAPPY HIPPOPOTAMUS 


told and pictured by 
ANNE HEYNEMAN and HUBERT KAPPEL 
How a little hippo (his name 
was Stubby) helped his slight- 
ly dim witted elders escape 
from the hunters’ trap. Lots 
of pictures, full of action and 
fun. (Ages 5-7) $1.75 


SONGS AND GAMES 
OF THE AMERICAS 


collected and translated by FRANK HENIUS 


illustrated by Oscar Fabres 
“An altogether charming book, and one which is 
a lot of fun as well. North American children ‘will 
learn a wealth of new things to play and new 
tunes to sing.”—Chicago Sun $2.00 


By THYRA TURNER 


illustrated in color by 
Flavia Gag 


The story of how 
“'Twas the Night 
Before Christmas” 
came to be written. 
A delightful story, 
based on fact, of old 
New York and a 
family of lively 
youngsters. $1.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK 
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TIMOTHY HAS IDEAS 


) By Miriam E. Mason 
- Illustrated by 
Berta and Elmer Hader 







tiled 
) his is Timothy who was full of ideas. 
)) Some of his ideas were not very good ones, as 

) was the case when he wanted blue ears. He 
\ wasn't happy till he had them—and then he 
) was the most unhappy cocker spaniel. An 
f engaging story, in clear type and easy words 
) —with lots and lots of pictures; $1.50 


TE ses ie RO 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The author of “The Mystery at the Little 
Red School House” spins another exciting 
yarn. 


Mystery at the 
Old Place 


By HELEN FULLER ORTON 


Drawings by Sandra James 





A deserted old house in the country—many strange happenings—and the 
mystery solved by boys and girls. Ages 7 to 11. $1.50 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY ‘Philadelphia - New York 
< 








THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


A Clearing House for the discussion of 


Children’s Books and How to Choose Them 
Children’s Growth in Reading 

Children’s Writing and Speaking 

Children’s Listening 


$2.50 per year 
THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


An Official Organ of The National Council of Teachers of English 
211 West 68th Street Chicago 21, Illinois 











JUVENILE 
HK A IDILINERS 
from Whittlesey House 
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Stories that will be told as long as there are 
children on the earth! 


LEGENDS of the UNITED NATIONS 


By Frances Frost 


Forty en folk tales of the nations now united 
in the war for freedom, drawn from the springs of 
magination and faith. “Frances Frost re- 
haracteristic legends of twenty 
ramuly nthology — ror ( 
\ 
( 
\ 
, 
) 
} 
{ 


<7 rT > 
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The surprise juvenile find of the season! 


THE GOOD-LUCK HORSE 
By Chih-Yi Chan and Plato Chan 
1 Chinese legend, adapted by Madam 
| lve-year-old son. 
Has real flavor ... The pictus 1old enchantment, 
The story has dis 
ng both wise and humorous.’—Clara 


E. Breed, San Diego Public Library. Pictures in 


VICTOR HERBERT 

SONGS FOR CHILDREN 

Selected and edited by Ella Herbert Bartlett 

\ or Herbert had a hapy y special gift for writing 


( 
Young folks’ favorites for generations! 
( 

( 

aa daa ; ( 
sO! or children. This volume contains the words : 

te 4 r both the long-popular ones, such as 
, ry? . \ 
tho 1 ba n Toyland, and many not so \ 


n. Victor Herbert’s daughter prepared 


the s lified versions used. The book is hand- 


' 
ited in color, $1.75 





TEENIE WEENIE TOWN 


By William Donahey 


WHITTLESEY venice T 
\ the Teenie Weenies. Teenie Weente Town contains 

HOUSE adventures which have not appeared elsewhere. Full- 

tes and many black-and-white illustrations. 
$1.50 


Two generations of children have known and loved 


—_—— 


New York 


The little people children adore: 


een eee 
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‘ Pe ; 
: lasted sige’ Invention 


ed _— _ Illustrated by 
fa boy who want Ks A 
Cres 6.10. $1.25 7\\ EVERETT SHINN 


Taken from the Bible text of Matthew and 
Luke, King James Version, this beautiful 
book fells the story of Jesus from His birth 
to the age of twelve. The color is exquisite 
and the interpretation by one of America’s 
foremost artists makes this a gift book for 
all the family. $1.5 


THE PIRATE'S os Cc l € Christ Story 


Written and : 














“The Joun C. WINSTON 


PHILADELPH 




















